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Balfour, Lloyd-George, Asquith, Lord Koseberry, Baron 
Weardale, Sir Eobert Cecil, and other veteran legislators. 
The lack of representation in the Union from Sonth 
America is noted with regret. Europe and the United 
States would welcome their association in this great 
international work. 



THE PROPOSED LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Seven Fundamental Amendments 

By WILLIAM I. HULL 
I. Adoption and Amendment 

The Government of the League of Nations proposed at 
Paris was offered to the world by the victors in the World 
War. Like the treaties of peace, it was a dictated and not 
a negotiated document. It was virtually decided upon, 
moreover, by three men — the spokesmen of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. Two other "great powers" 
and twenty-two small powers, which were allied or asso- 
ciated against Germany in the war, accepted it after it was 
decided upon. The four central powers and the twenty-five 
neutral nations were not consulted in its formation; thir- 
teen of the neutral powers were simply given the option of 
accepting or rejecting it, while the four central powers, Rus- 
sia, and eleven of the neutral powers were not even invited 
to "accede" to it. 

These uninvited States may be admitted at some indefinite 
time in the future, provided a two-thirds vote of the as- 
sembly admits them, and provided that they are "fully self- 
governing," that they have given "effective guarantees of 
their sincere intention to observe their international obliga- 
tions," and that they shall accept such regulations in regard 
to their armaments as the League may prescribe. 

When the Constitution of the United States was adopted, 
it was not drafted by the three leading delegates from the 
three largest States, and the other ten States bidden to "take 
it or leave it"; nor was it handed down by the victors to 
the defeated and the neutrals in a recent war. A constitu- 
tional convention was held; twelve of the thirteen States 
were represented in it, and all of them participated in a free 
and equal discussion and vote upon the various features of 
the proposed Constitution. This inclusive and mutual pro- 
cedure was followed in the two Hague conferences. 

Reason and experience show that constitutions which are 
"war-babies," the children of violence and victory, have a 
stormy and precarious infancy and seldom reach maturity 
or old age. The constitution of a world league of nations 
should not be created by a "treaty" among a handful of allies. 
The third Hague Conference should be summoned and the 
world's fifty-six States, fully represented and freely partici- 
pating in its deliberations, should continue to work out to- 
gether the world constitution. 

The Covenant as it stands at present can be amended only 
by unanimous vote of the nine powers represented in the 
council, and by a majority of the members of the league 
whose representatives compose the assembly. Moreover, any 
State that rejects an amendment must cease to be a member 
of the league ; thus the covenant provides for its own nullifi- 
cation, and an easy means of secession and disunion is 
planted in the bosom of the league at its birth. The Con- 
stitution of the United States can be amended by a three- 
fourths vote of the States, regardless of their size and 
"power," and the States which vote against the amendment 
are not excluded from the Union. 

Some means can be found, but only as the result of mutual 
consideration and concession, in a world assembly to pro- 
vide for the adoption of future amendments to the world 
constitution as they are dictated by world needs, and at the 
same time to prevent a resort to nullification, expulsion, 
secession, or disunion. 

II. National Armaments 

The founders of the American Union recognized the plain 
fact that the Constitution could not be made to work, nor 



the Union to survive, unless the rival method of settling dis- 
putes among the States, namely, a resort to arms, were elim- 
inated. Article I, section 10, of the Constitution accordingly 
forbids the States, without the consent of the Congress, to 
keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, or to engage in 
war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay. 

William Penn foresaw this necessity of restricting national 
armaments to national purposes, if international government 
is ever to become a success; and President Wilson, in his 
address to the United States Senate, January 22, 1917, de- 
clared : "There can be no sense of safety and equality among 
the nations if great preponderating armaments are hence- 
forth to continue here and there to be built up and main- 
tained. The statesmen of the world must plan for peace, and 
nations must adjust and accommodate their policy to it as 
they have planned for war and made ready for pitiless con- 
test and rivalry. The question of armaments, whether on 
land or sea, is the most immediately and intensely practical 
question connected with the future fortunes of nations and 
of mankind." In accordance with this declaration, he stated 
one of his Fourteen Points as follows : 

"IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety." 

Instead of giving and taking adequate guarantees for the 
reduction and limitation of armaments, the Covenant merely 
refers this vitally important question to consideration and 
recommendation by the council, which can act only by unani- 
mous consent. How long it would take this council to solve 
the problem is a matter of anxious conjecture. In view of 
the many militaristic tasks imposed by the treaties of peace 
upon the council, the delay is likely to be long enough to 
prove fatal to the infant league and its judicial and con- 
ciliatory, as distinguished from its military, organs and func- 
tions. Meanwhile the nations have taken up again and with 
renewed vigor their mad competition in the building up of 
arinaments on land and sea and air and in the multitude of 
measures looking toward military "preparedness." 

The treaty with Germany lays down a precise and radical 
program for the reduction and limitation of armaments in 
Germany; the foremost, essential amendment of the revised 
Covenant is the application of this program to- the rest of 
the world. 

III. Mandatories 

Together with the competitive increase in armaments, the 
prime cause of the recent war, as of numerous other wars, 
was the rivalry among the "great powers" in the appropria- 
tion and exploitation of the "backward" lands and peoples 
of the earth. President Wilson's demand (in his fourteen 
points), that these lands and peoples should become the 
wards of the entire family of nations and should be given 
a fair degree of self-determination, was practically nullified 
by the demand of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan 
for the spoils which war has usually assigned to the victors. 

The Covenant, it is true, endeavors to provide for inter- 
national supervision of the mandatory power by laying down 
certain principles of conduct in its dealings with the back- 
ward people assigned to it and by demanding an annual re- 
port of those dealings. But, so far from appointing genuinely 
international commissions to administer these backward 
lands in the interest of their own people and of the whole 
world, the League is not even to appoint the mandatory 
powers. It is simply to recognize the status quo. As a con- 
sequence, three or four of the great powers of Europe and 
Asia have been (ever since the armistice) conniving, bar- 
gaining, threatening, and even fighting to get their clutches 
upon as many of these backward lands as possible before 
the League gets under way. They have attempted to cajole 
the United States into accepting a mandatory over Armenia, 
or Constantinople, or some portion of central Africa, hoping 
thereby to entangle our government in the general scramble 
and thus secure its sanction for their great game of grab. 
The United States Government, so far as is known, has thus 
far eluded the snare ; but how difficult it will prove to induce 
the mandatory powers "to haul down the flag," to release 
their dead-man's grip upon the lands and peoples thus 
brought within their "sphere of influence," let Korea Man- 
churia, Egypt, Morocco, Fiume, the Philippines, and scores 
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of other protectorates, vassal states and hinterlands answer. 
The American Union, to which the claimant States ceded 
their western lands, affords a fine example, in this respect 
as in others, to the League of Nations. 

IV. The International Assembly 

The Constitution of the United States placed a national 
legislature in the foreground of the Union, and made this 
legislature representative of both the people and the States. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations provides that the 
international legislature shall have not more than three rep- 
resentatives from each State, that each State shall have one 
vote, and that action shall be taken only by unanimity. Not 
only is the international assembly thus cribbed, cabined, 
and confined, but the real power of the League is vested in 
its executive council; hence President Wilson has correctly 
characterized the assembly as "a debating society." 

To make the world safe for democracy, the world consti- 
tution must be amended by the creation of an assembly 
which shall be genuinely representative of the peoples of 
the world, even if an international "Connecticut Compro- 
mise" be found necessary to preserve the equality of States. 
The world assembly must be given genuine legislative 
power — within its own sphere, of course — and must be given 
control over the international executive. Through a respon- 
sible government only can the peoples really rule. 

The Covenant has taken one real step in the direction of 
basing the machinery of the League upon vital human needs, 
namely, its provision that all existing international bureaus 
shall be placed under the direction of the League, and its 
establishment of an international conference and commis- 
sion on labor ; but it has neglected to provide for the funda- 
mental need of a world production and a world distribution 
of food, clothing, and shelter, and for the next most impor- 
tant need, namely, that of an education which shall result 
in the eradication of mutual ignorance, misunderstanding, 
and hatred among the nations, and thus remove the roots 
of war. The international assembly must be given the power 
to legislate for these and other prime necessities of a world 
which has become a neighborhood and which should become 
a brotherhood. 

V. The International Council 

Since the real power of the League is vested in the council, 
it is doubly unfortunate that this body is constituted as it is. 
The five "great powers," victors in the recent war — namely, 
Great Britain, the United States, France, Italy, and Japan — 
are to be permanently represented in the council, while four 
other members are to be chosen by the assembly. Thus five 
States are to have a perpetual majority in the council, while 
the other fifty-one States in the family of nations are to be 
in a permanent minority. If and when both council and 
assembly shall consent, the 575 millions of Chinese, Rus- 
sians, and Germans (i. e., one-third of the earth's popula- 
tion) may have permanent representatives in the council ; 
and, under the same condition, the fifty-one "outside" States 
may increase their four representatives to some indefinite 
number. 

Would the American Union ever have been formed or en- 
dured if five of the States had thus monopolized eleven- 
twelfths of the power of the Union? 

One of President Wilson's fundamental principles (Sep- 
tember 27, 1918) declared that "there can be no leagues or 
alliances or special covenants and understandings within the 
general and common family of the League of Nations." 

The so-called League of Nations proposed at Paris is a 
partial alliance, and, like the Holy Alliance, the Concert of 
Europe, the Triple Alliance, and the Entente Cordiale, is 
inimical to a genuine League of Nations. As Prussia domi- 
nated the twenty-five other States of the German Empire, so 
the "Big Eive." or, in practice, the "Big Three," or the "Big 
Two," would endeavor, under the Covenant as it now standi 
to dominate the forty-five or fifty other States of the world' 

Fortunately, two of the "Big Five" are republics and two 
others are limited monarchies, only one being still a military 
autocracy. Hence the nefarious designs of the Holy Alli- 
ance and other partial alliances, which reddened Europe's 
soil with blood and crushed in iron bands the spirit of 
liberty, appear to be, and may be in reality, remote; but 



eternal vigilance will continue to be the price of liberty, espe- 
cially in view of the iniquities incorporated within the 
treaties of peace, which the League of Nations, or the alli- 
ance of the great powers, will be called upon to enforce. 

The Covenant, therefore, should be wholly divorced from 
the peace treaties ; its council should be made genuinely in- 
ternational ; and the League established by it should at once 
begin to remove from the treaties the numerous and in- 
evitable causes of future wars which are embedded in their 
ruthless violation of national self-determination, freedom 
of trade, and international justice. 

VI. The International Court and Non-military Sanctions 

The two prime objects of a league of nations are, first, 
to provide adequate means of international co-operation, 
and, second, to substitute for war a judicial means of set- 
tling international disputes. The substitution of judicial set- 
tlement for war is the world's pressing, immediate need. 
The world has long cherished a vision of an international 
court ; the amended Covenant of the League of Nations must 
realize that vision. 

Isaiah prophesied that court; William Penn planned it; 
the Hague conferences created it; the dozen years before 
1914 saw it settle fifteen disputes among the nations; the 
appeal to arms in the World War crushed it to earth; like 
Truth, it must and shall rise again. 

The Covenant of Paris, instead of fulfilling one of its most 
imperative duties by lifting the court again to its feet and 
giving it larger development and renewed vigor, simply re- 
ferred it to the council ! And with this shelving reference is 
coupled the shackling proviso that resort to it shall be purely 
voluntary on the part of the nations, while at the same time 
the Covenant lays no real curb on the court's fatal rival 
preparedness for war. 

A genuine, permanent, international court, competent to 
try all justiciable disputes and supplied with proper means 
and methods (like those of the arbitration treaties of 1911) 
of bringing disputant States before it— such was the great 
achievement which all the world confidently expected of the 
I aris Covenant and which it callously put aside. To attempt 
to preserve the peace by peaceful means, without providing 
adequately for those means, is like playing "Hamlet" with 
Hamlet left out. 

This great error of omission must be speedily corrected 
and it must be corrected as the founders of the American 
Union corrected one of the prime defects of the old Con- 
federation namely, by providing for the court in the Consti- 
tution itself. What would the American Union have been 
how long would it have lasted amidst the conflicting interests 
and contending passions of the States, without thf keystone 
of its arch, the Supreme Court of the United States? Eight v- 
seven times it has settled disputes between and amonf the 
states. Not one of its decisions has been rejected by the 
States; and at the same time it has not possessed one shred 
of military force, either to compel defendant States to appear 
before its tribunal or to enforce its decisions ' »««<« 

Our twentieth century has at its disposal at least seven 
great sanctions for its judicial process, aside from the mili- 
tary sanction. These have proved entirely adequate for the 
acceptance of our Supreme Court's decisions, and, when na- 
tional armaments are duly curbed, they will prove entirely 
Sons' f ° r thG enf0rcement of the internaSl ?ourrs 

When our Constitution was adopted there were then is 
now, many people who had a blind confidence in the efficiency 
of military force, and in that alone, to insure obedience to 
aw and to judicial decisions. It was accordmgj proposed 
in the first draft of the Constitution that the natfonalTS 
lature should be given the power and right "to call forth ' the 
, for f ce of, the Union against any member of the Union failing 
to fulfill its duty under the articles thereof." Two days afte? 
this proposal was made, it was expressly rejected for the 
reasons offered by Mason and Madisonf thT P unish m ent 

w d o T 0t ' X ? 6 natUFe ° f thlngs ' be executed on Sta™ 1 
lectively: that governments msut operate directly on ind 
yiduals and punish only the guilty; that the use "of force £ 
impracticable, unjust, and inefficient when applied to peon e 
collectively and not individually; that the use of lorce 
against a State would look more like a declaration of war 
than an infliction of punishment, and would probably be 
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considered by the party attacked as a dissolution of all pre- 
vious compacts by which it might be bound; and that a 
Union of the States containing such an ingredient would 
provide for its own destruction. 

The unresisting acceptance by the nations of more than 
240 awards of international arbitral tribunals in the entire 
absence of any military power by which to enforce them ; the 
rich experience of the United States with a government rest- 
ing upon individuals instead of upon States, and the present 
attempt to secure the conviction and punishment of those 
individuals responsible for the recent war are all significant 
of the logic and justice of restraining or punishing delin- 
quent individuals and of avoiding attempt to constrain or 
punish whole States comprising the innocent and the guilty 
alike. 

VII. The Monroe Doctrine 

The great and constantly growing problem of the Monroe 
Doctrine should have been settled by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Under the cloak of its name and pres- 
tige, imperialism has grown apace in the United States dur- 
ing the past score of years. While we have warned off the 
Old World powers against acquiring by any means the terri- 
tory of our Latin American neighbors, we have ourselves 
taken over the Panama Canal Zone, Porto Rico, the Virgin 
Isles, Hawaii, Samoa, Guam, and the Philippines, and there 
is an insistent demand that we should take over the other 
half of Mexico which we did not take at the close of the 
Mexican War of 1848. While we have warned off the Old 
World powers against any intervention in the political 
affairs of our sister republics, we have ourselves made pro- 
tectorates of Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Panama, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua. 

So great had the evil consequences of our imperialism in 
the New World become under the shadow of the Monroe 
Doctrine that President Wilson yielded to the demand that 
we should give security against our power and pass a self- 
denying ordinance against ourselves. In his address to the 
United States Senate, January 22, 1917, he said: "I am 
proposing, as it were, that the nations should with one 
accord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the doc- 
trine of the world : that no nation should seek to extend its 
polity over any other nation or people, but that every people 
should be left free to determine its own polity, its own way 
of development, ' unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the 
little along with the great and powerful." 

In accord with this proposition, the Covenant as first 
adopted at Paris included, in Article 10, the following 
pledge : "The members of the League undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all members 
of the League." But when the super-patriotic and ultra- 
nationalistic Senators at Washington heard of this self- 
denying ordinance they insisted upon an exemption of the 
United States from the mutual pledge, and the President 
yielded to their clamor or to the advice of bis own party 
advisers and inserted in the final draft of the Covenant 
Article 21, which reads as follows: "Nothing in this Cove- 
nant shall be deemed to affect the validity of international 
engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional un- 
derstandings like the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the 
maintenance of peace." 

Thus, the Covenant leaves the door wide open for the 
creation within the League itself of "regional understand- 
ings," or partial alliances, concerts, ententes, and the like, 
all of which have been formed, of course, "for securing the 
maintenance of peace" ; and it lays no restraining hand upon 
the economic exploitation and political imperialism which 
may be anticipated in Mexico and in Central and Northern 
and South America, under the name of the Monroe Doctrine 
of the United States, or in Shantung, Manchuria, Siberia, 
and the Mongolian provinces of China, under the name of 
the Monroe Doctrine of Japan. 

This defect in the Covenant must also be remedied, this 
prolific cause of tyranny and war within the League be 
removed. The Constitution of the United States did not 
evade the great issue of territorial integrity and political 
self-determination, but embodied in Article IV, section 4, this 
warning to predatory States within the Union as well as 



outside : "The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion." There is no danger 
now that Massachusetts may conquer Rhode Island, or that 
Texas may dictate the government of Oklahoma. There 
should be as little danger that the United States may con- 
quer Mexico, or that Great Britain may strangle the self- 
government of Persia. 



A BASIS OF REUNION AND RENEWED 
EFFORT 

By CHARLES H. LEVERMORE 
Secretary of the New York Peace Society 

Prior to 1914 we were working with some unity of mind 
and purpose to promote international peace. Our faces are 
still turned toward the same ideal, but the lessons of the war 
have greatly enriched and expanded our conception of what 
peace among nations must mean. The simple word "peace" 
no longer accurately describes the ideal. In place of that 
term we all now look for some expression of the idea of the 
interdependence of nations in the cause of righteousness. 
Various phrases are employed, as "League of Nations," 
"Society of Nations," "International Co-operation for the 
Supremacy of Law," "League to Enforce Peace," "League 
of Free Nations Association," "World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship." In all these cases the underlying 
purpose is identical with the aim of those groups that still 
retain the ancient name of "Peace Society." That purpose 
is to unify the power of public opinion in enlightened nations 
in order, as the British League of Nations Union states it, 
"to secure international justice, mutual defense, and perma- 
nent peace," or, in the words of the American League of 
Nations Union, "to promote international justice, friendship, 
and co-operation for the common welfare." 

It is now too late to cavil and dispute among ourselves 
about the fact of international interdependence. We hare 
been for two years and are now inevitably living under the 
supervision and protection of a league of nations. It sprang 
into being at the call of necessity, in order to win the war, 
and for an indefinite period in the future it must still be 
struggling to win it. Upon the usefulness and efficiency of 
any specific formula for co-operation, like that contained in 
the Paris Covenant, there is likely to be much divergence of 
opinion until actual experience either confirms or confounds 
the objections. Nevertheless, we can all unite to support 
the principles of getting together and keeping together, of 
substituting law-right for fist-right, and of preferring inter- 
national control and the common welfare to the clash of 
separate and selfish interests. 

Upon such a platform can there not now be gathered a 
single, strong, forward-looking society of internationally- 
minded people, in which the present groups and fragments 
can be merged? There is heed of active, intelligent propa- 
ganda to crystallize public opinion, and to nourish the germs 
of healthy life that are in the League of Nations. Such a 
campaign is preferably conducted by one organization rather 
than by a dozen. Such a society derives its vigor and cohe- 
sive power from its various activities. The enthusiasm of 
its members in individual effort should be a constant factor. 
Conventions and public meetings with an itinerant staff of 
speakers are an expensive form of propaganda, effective, as 
the League to Enforce Peace has shown, when a crisis de- 
mands a speedy, nation-wide campaign, but impossible to sus- 
tain as a continuous effort after the crisis has passed. Pub- 
licity through syndicated material supplied to newspapers and 
magazines is most helpful when it can take advantage of 
current news values ; but, however serviceable each of these 
forms of work may be, the greatest need of the movement, 
first and last, is its representative periodical— monthly, 
weekly, or daily— a forum for the authoritative exposition 
of international relations and a permanent educational in- 
fluence. The membership dues of the society should be suffi- 
cient to include an adequate subscription for the mainte- 
nance of the publication, which should become, as the organ 
of the society, a great international review. With skillful 
management it should rally to its support consentaneous in- 



